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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
*k 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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Diffused Air plant 


London 
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/41 One of the Aeration 
Channels under construction 
showing the wine-glass cross- 
section. A travelling shutter 
is used to cust three sections 
of wail at one pour. 
2 When completed the Aera- 
tion Channels will include 
nearly 4 miles of concrete 
wall—3 miles of which are 
already completed. 
3 Final Settling Tanks 
showing cantilever brackets to 
carry outlet channels for the 
final effluent. 

Py 





Chief Engineer of the London County Council: 


Mr. J. Rawlinson, C.B.E., M.Eng 


A major part of the big London County 
Council development programme at 
the Beckton Northern Outfall Works 
is the Diffused Air Plant now under 
construction by Richard Costain 
Limited. It consists of 48 aeration 
channels each 15 ft. high, 16 ft. wide 
and 390 ft. long, 15 settling tanks 
110 ft. in diameter, a 1,000 ft. long 


Richard 


COSTAIN 


Limited 





g., M.1.C.E., M.1.Mech.E., M.1.Mun.k. 


operating gallery, reinforced concrete 
culverts and channels, cast iron mains, 
penstocks and valves, roads and 
earthworks. The foundation work 
involved the casting and driving 
of more than 10,000 concrete piles. 
Over 60,000 cubic yards of reinforced 
concrete and some 50,000 precast 
units will be employed in the project. 


Building & Civil 
Engineering Contractors 


111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, 3.E.1 
TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 4977 


Middie East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada 
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The Two Trouser Pockets 


WE MUST be forgiven for not under- 
standing the attitude of either the 
Government or the great city authori- 
ties in the matter of grants to receiving 
areas under the Town Development 
Act. Both accept the fact that a con- 
siderable outward movement of per- 
sons and employment from congested 
centres to smaller towns is essential to 
their policy of slum clearance and 
city renewal. And both, we suppose, 
must be aware that the greater the 
proportion of the displaced who can 
be provided for elsewhere the lower 
will be the cost of rehousing the re- 
mainder on central sites. Both the 
Exchequer and the cities have to con- 
tribute far larger subsidies where re- 
housing density remains high. Both 
would save a large part of these sub- 
sidies if they could arrange for the 
small towns to receive substantial 
overspills. 

The huge difference between the 


cost of city flats and two-storey 
houses is again illustrated by a current 
project for Birmingham, where the 
cost of a three-bedroom flat is stated 
to be £4,300, whereas in the same 
city a three-bedroom house costs 
£1,900, and in most small towns 
would cost still less. The Exchequer 
(automatically, it seems) pays out a 
subsidy of £66 a year for sixty years 
on the flat—£42 a’ year more than it 
pays on a house for overspill. The 
city, either out of rates or out of 
pooled rents, must be paying towards 
the rent of the flat an even larger 
annual sum; yet it is apparently not 
willing to contribute more than £8 a 
year for ten years for a house in an 
overspill scheme. 

The Exchequer is prepared to 
make grants to receiving authorities 
of 50 per cent of an assigned propor- 
tion of the cost of certain public service 
works. This is a substantial help, but is 
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still much below the excess capitalized 
value of its subsidies on an equivalent 
number of central flats. Mr Henry 
Brooke has now told a deputation 
from six great cities that no increase 
can be made in this grant, though it 
will be recalculated if final costs ex- 
ceed estimates. Nor could he give any 
new assurance as to the “possible” 
grant towards housing after the expir- 
ation of the ten-year period. 

Whether his view is that the big 
cities ought to be more generous, or 
that the combined grants ought to be 
sufficient for the receiving authorities, 
we do not know. These smaller auth- 
orities are in fact asked to take, in 
some cases, appreciable risks; and 
though a few have proved willing to 
take them for the sake of the great 
benefit of expansion, many have a 
strong case for larger grants, or, as an 
alternative, for guarantees from the 
richer parties against a burdensome 
rise of rates. 

The Exchequer, with one of its 
trouser pockets wide open for sub- 
sidies on flats, has firmly buttoned up 
the other pocket. The cities, who have 
also two pockets, persist in the same 
religious rule of not letting their right 
hand know what their left hand is 
doing. Thus we are confronted with 
the super-Balzacian spectacle of two 
mad uncles posing at the same 
moment as profligates and misers to 
the same family circle: both shower- 
ing money on the spendthrift nephews 
nearest their left pockets, and pre- 
tending to those nearest the right 
pockets that they haven’t a bean; and 
all the characters well aware that the 
sensible nephews can do as much with 
shillings as the others can with half- 
crowns! 

To make this analogy complete, 
we should have to assume that 
Uncle State offers to double anything 
Uncle Big-City gives the spendthrift 
nephews. In plain terms, the root of 
the whole absurd position is that the 
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differential subsidy in favour of flats 
has largely destroyed the interest of 
local authorities in the overall eco- 
nomy of redevelopment. The subsidy 
scale does not induce them to seek out 
the least expensive method of develop- 
ment and overspill; nor is it related 
to their local burden of rates. It 
simply makes the most extravagant 
form of housing relatively less costly 
to the rates than it would otherwise 
be. We are entirely in favour of 
Government grants to assist cities in 
overcoming congestion. But assuming 
that is really the object, an equal sub- 
sidy per dwelling, whatever its form 
or height, would be more effective; if 
there is any “differential” at all, it 
should be related to floor-space pro- 
vided. There should be a scaled grant 
for expensive land-costs only. On this 
basis the average Exchequer subsidy 
per dwelling could be lowered. The 
cities would then have the same 
interest as the nation in pursuing far 
less costly methods. Both would be 
relieved of some part of their present 
expenditure—more than would be 
needed for grants or guarantees to the 
small towns invited to be partners in 
a vigorous dispersal policy. 

Such a re-arrangement of grants 
would go a long way to making more 
voluntary agreements for overspill 
housing possible. But if the nation is 
really serious about slum clearance 
and city renewal further action under 
the New Towns Act is also necessary. 
Cities able to build new towns them- 
selves should be encouraged by public 
works finance. And the use of develop- 
ment corporation machinery for 
small-scale extensions of country 
towns is another obvious expedient. 
None of these proposals need involve 
any increase in the budgeted capital 
expenditure on housing and redeve- 
lopment. They amount simply to a 
rationalization of procedure that will 
save money and produce better 
results in efficiency and welfare. 
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SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


It is difficult to adjust one’s mind 
to the knowledge that the brilliant, 
eager, generous spirit of Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie is lost to us for ever. He 
was so intensely alive—and so well 
balanced, in his sensitivity to natural 
and man-made beauty and his ap- 
preciation of what matters to ordinary 
human beings in their surround- 
ings, and so well informed and well 
equipped technically, that one had 
come to depend on him as a central 
point of wisdom and judgement in a 
complex and shifting scene. All the 
more because, up to the last (and he 
was seventy-seven when he died on 
24 March), he never failed to be fully 
receptive to new data and new argu- 
ments, though he could not be taken 
in by mere novelty or oscillations of 
fashion. 

He never began to ossify mentally. 
His remarkable consistency in pur- 
suit of definite planning aims was not 
due to a self-satisfied adherence to 
views formed long since, but to a 
continuous re-sensing and_ recheck- 
ing of old and new facts and circum- 
stances by an ever-open mind. This 
liveliness of apprehension, coupled 
with distinguished literary gifts, in- 
cessant activity, a good memory, and 
a rich store of culture derived from 
reading and travel and a vast number 
of personal contacts, enabled him to 
express, and to apply in practical 
work, with inexhaustible freshness 
and variety, the results of his thinking. 
We have had other great advocates 
of planning principles who have in- 
fluenced the world by indefatigable 
repetition of a consistent theme. But 
I can think of no consistent thinker 
who was so invariably interesting and 
entertaining in his writing and speak- 
ing as Abercrombie. And even in his 
most critical and contentious utter- 
ances he exercised an_ irresistible 


charm. Yet he was immensely effec- 
tive; he impressed far-reaching ideas 
(notably those of city dispersal and 
countryside preservation) very wide- 
ly, in this country and abroad, on a 
subject affecting powerful interests 
and by its nature highly controversial. 





Fayer 


It is, seen in retrospect, a surpris- 
ing thing that he became so influen- 
tial without arousing in any quarter 
personal dislike or partisan bitterness. 
I think it is because, shining through 
his clear thinking and vigorous ex- 
pression, there was always visible a 
sincere, essentially modest, deeply 
understanding, and kindly personali- 
ty. It is appropriate to apply the word 
‘“‘oreat”’ to a man who did so much to 
set going beneficial changes in the 
environment of millions without at 
any time being in a position of politi- 
cal or administrative authority. His 
work as a planner will stand. But we 
mourn the loss of a most lovable man. 

F. J. O, 
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THE REDEVELOPMENT OF BIRMINGHAM 


This clear, factual statement of the problem of the rebuilding of sub- 
standard, badly laid-out, and obsolete areas of Birmingham makes 


clear the relationship of central replanning and rebuilding to the 


provision for overspill. 


HE REDEVELOPMENT of the 

central areas of Birmingham 

was envisaged before the war, 
and written into the city’s develop- 
ment plan in 1952. As early as 1937 
Duddeston and Nechells had been 
declared a redevelopment area, and 
in 1946 compulsory purchase orders 
had brought the greater part of five 
areas into the possession of the cor- 
poration. The plan stated that “re- 
development will proceed as circum- 
stances permit.” It also referred to 
the “‘need for further proposals for 
dealing with additional areas of sub- 
standard houses.” 


An old court in one of the redevelopment 
areas. 


V. Crump 


by JUNE NORRIS 


The Unsatisfactory Areas 

The five areas selected lie on the 
circumference ofa circle drawn round 
the central commercial and business 
zone of the city. However, they do not 
form a complete ring. The ‘‘addi- 
tional areas of sub-standard houses’, 
which at the present time are in 
process of being purchased, mainly 
contribute to completing this second 
concentric zone—the zone of “bad 
layout and obsolete development’. 

The five areas comprise in all 1,379 
acres, of which 981 have been the sub- 


ject of compulsory purchase orders. 


About 670 acres were residential, 


A typical shop round the corner in Lady- 
wood. 
V. Crump 
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and 325 acres were industrial. 

An analysis of the 30,000 houses in 
the areas in 1946 showed that nearly 
17,000 were back-to-back. Nearly 
4,000 had no internal water supply; 
18,500 shared a toilet often with 
several other households; over 20,000 
had no fixed bath. Within the same 
five areas were 2,300 business and 
commercial premises ranging from 
large factories to small workshops, 
and 2,650 shops. Sir Herbert Man- 
zoni’s description of the planning 
problems presented by Duddeston 
and Nechells was quoted in the Uth- 
watt Report and has become a 
classic. 


Reconditioning and Redevelopment 


Having become by the compulsory 
purchase orders “the biggest slum 
landlord in the country”, Birming- 
ham City Council was under obliga- 
tion to apply “good landlord” stan- 
dards to its property. Major repairs 
amounting in many cases to recondi- 
tioning were begun. Every house 
must be made weatherproof even if 
this meant a new roof, every house 
must have an internal water supply, 
and no more than two households 
should share the same toilet. This 
policy was pursued vigorously until 
questions were raised about demolish- 
ing houses which had just been re- 
conditioned. A halt to the repair pro- 
gramme was called while this prob- 
lem was hammered out. 

Its solution involved a decision 
about the speed of redevelopment. It 
had been assumed that progress 
would be rapid, but the fact that dis- 
placed families must first be re- 
housed before demolition could take 
place was already creating a bottle- 
neck in the process. The conclusion 
reached was that only about 1,000 
houses could be cleared each year. 
This enabled a programme of demoli- 
tion to be drawn up whereby ten 
annual stages were planned, leaving 
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the second half of the twenty-year 
programme unphased; detailed sub- 
division of this later period is now 
under consideration. The contre- 
temps over repairs had produced a 
very definite and constructive result. 


Progress Already Made 


So far about 13,000 houses have 
been completely renovated, and the 
total cost of all types of repairs 
amounts to £4} million. It is esti- 
mated that repairs to the extra 25,000 
houses now being purchased will cost 
an average of £230 each. 

The fifth stage of the phased pro- 
gramme of demolition has been 
reached, and so far the time-table has 
been maintained. Many tenants have 
already been cleared from the houses 
scheduled for demolition this year. 
The blocks which are demolished are 
not necessarily adjacent nor do they 
form a continuous area as the years 
go by. New patches of cleared land 
appear each year, often surrounded 
still by old buildings, and upon them 
are built the flats and houses of the 
new city. The pieces of the jigsaw do 
not as yet fit together, and year by 
year parts of the coloured layouts in 
the redevelopment office come to life. 


The Programme Ahead 


What ultimate changes are planned 
for the areas? 

There will be more room to 
breathe. The total of 22-5 acres of 
open space originally in the areas 
(and nearly half of this was a park 
on the boundary of one) will have 
become 215 acres, according to a 
standard of four acres per 1,000 
people. It is a question of great im- 
portance whether this open space will 
be so planned that it can readily be 
used by children at play. 

The network of dismal streets will 
have been replaced by a rationally 
planned road system. Some main 
radial and ring roads will have been 
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constructed for the more rapid circu- 
lation of traffic. In Duddeston and 
Nechells for instance, replanning the 
roads has effected a saving of twenty 
acres. 

Industry will occupy a slightly 
greater acreage but it will have been 
separated more effectively from hous- 
ing. Each of the five districts has zones 
for industry from which all houses 
will be cleared. Firms whose premises 
were outside the zones will wherever 
possible be offered sites within the 
zones, or on the other land in the city 
set aside for industry. Those who can- 
not meet the capital cost of building 
may be offered leasehold space in 
flatted factories. 


High Housing Densities 

The number of dwellings will be 
halved; but as many as 56,600 people 
will remain. The necessary increase 
in ancillaries and of open space in 
particular means that densities within 
the residential blocks will be high. 
In one particular area for instance, 


A Birmingham landscape today includes high towering flats, old houses, and patches of 
cleared ground. 
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it will average 130 persons per acre. 
In some cases high density will be 
achieved by multi-storey blocks like 
the well-known Duddeston towers. 
But more often the development will 
be mixed. A typical ‘‘unit” already 
built consists of 10 four-bedroom 
maisonnettes, 211 three-bedroom 
maisonnettes, 31 three-bedroom flats, 
47 two-bedroom flats, 2 one-bedroom 
flats, and 10 bed-sitting-room flats. 
A few cottage-type houses or old 
people’s bungalows will be provided 
but most of the development will be 
in three or four storey blocks, in spite 
of the high costs. Buildings will be 
tailored to fit the estimated family 
sizes of the tenants. The occupancy 
rate will rise to 1-08, which is higher 
than the rate in the original slums. 


This may be compared with a rate of 


under 0-8 for the conurbation as a 
whole. 


The Measure of Displacement 
Meanwhile each year the families 
are being cleared from their homes 


V. Crump 
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and at least half of them cannot be 
rehoused within the areas. Even the 
15,000 whose homes will be replaced 
will not necessarily be living in the 
new dwellings enjoying the improved 
amenities of their old districts. In the 
early stages at any rate the clearance 
tenants are mainly being moved out 
of the areas; this is partly because they 
could not pay the high rents of the 
new flats, and partly because of the 
view that scattering these tenants 
among the general population will 
serve to raise their standards. There 
may, however, be disadvantages in 
moving applicants from the suburbs 
into central areas and dispersing 
town-dwellers to the suburbs. 


Tenants’ Preferences 

Current research into tenants’ atti- 
tudes indicates that this may be so. 
Quite a number who were moved to 
the outer estates feel uprooted, and 
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miss the social pleasures and the 
convenience of urban life. On the 
other hand, there is evidence that 
many families from the waiting list, 
forced to take central area flats be- 
cause there was nothing else available, 
dislike both urban and flat life. Of 
those clearance families who do not 
complain of their move to the suburbs 
many nevertheless are dissatisfied 
with the location of their new home 
or with the dwelling itself. It is, how- 
ever, difficult for those who are dis- 
satisfied to move again. 

A change of house within the muni- 
cipal system can only rarely be ar- 
ranged by the authority because of 
the intense pressure on housing from 
the 64,000 families on the waiting 
list. Moving therefore usually de- 
pends on one tenant being able to 
arrange a direct transfer with another. 
But the tenant ofa high-rented multi- 
storey flat, for example, finds in ex- 


Duddeston Towers. 





V. Crump 








A new court. 


perience that no one wishes to ex- 
change dwellings with him. There is 
little flexibility in the system to allow 
for the correction of mistakes. 


The Dilemma 


The movements of population out 
of and into the redevelopment areas 
may indeed soon cease. The graph 
of new dwellings built shows a declin- 
ing curve since the peak of 4,744 in 
1952; and in 1956 the total was re- 
duced to 2,561, with a much in- 
creased proportion of flats. The yearly 
total of dwellings to let is larger owing 
to migration, but already in 1955 
clearance tenants were allocated 
nearly as many as ordinary “‘pointed”’ 
applicants. For some years they have 
received the full number of the 
cheaper, pre-war houses vacated each 
year, and others are given vacated 
houses of longer life within the clear- 
ance areas. But soon, owing to lack of 
land, the suburban building pro- 
gramme will run down to a stand- 
still. The only new building will be 
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within the redevelopment areas, 
where each stage of demolition will 
produce more surplus population to 


add to the city’s overspill problem. If 


no outlet is provided redevelopment 
too will come to a halt. 

No one who goes through the old 
streets or into the old houses can fail 
to agree that they must be pulled 
down. Houses of this type cannot be 
tolerated indefinitely. But neither 
can they be demolished if there is 
nowhere for the families to live. The 
clearing of the slums can only be car- 
ried through if this problem is effec- 
tively solved. A vigorous policy for 
overspill must be pursued. 
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THE MANCHESTER CONURBATION 






For the first time the 1951 Census Report identified the “‘conurba- 
tion” as a distinctive entity. Since, according to the Census, 40 per 


cent of the population of England live in six conurbations, it is 


worth while to analyse the actual boundaries and built-up areas 


of these urban monsters, and to examine their recent and prospective 


patterns of growth. This article essays this task in relation to the 


great urban area which centres on Manchester. 


HE 1951 Census defined con- 
T inbatins as “‘continuously ur- 
banized areas surrounding large 
population centres”. The south-east 
Lancashire and north-east Cheshire 
conurbation has one main popula- 
tion centre, consisting of Manchester, 
Salford, and Stretford, and an outer 
ring of long-established industrial 
towns spread horseshoe-wise from 
Bolton to Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, 
and Stockport, with an old Cheshire 
market town, Altrincham, in the 
south-west. Around these and numer- 
ous other towns suburbs have grown, 
populated partly by local workers and 
partly by workers from the central 
commercial and industrial areas, 
which include those of the central city 
warehouses, offices, and shops, the 
men and women employed in the 
numerous factories of the “industrial 
collar” that surrounds the central 
city area, and also the 50,000 people 
working in the Trafford Park in- 
dustrial estate. An involved series of 
movements to work is characteristic 
of the conurbation, but as a whole it 
receives only 41,000 workers from 
beyond its bounds, out of 1,237,000 
(and loses 22,000 to other areas). One 
could therefore claim that it is an in- 
dustrial and commercial area with 
some degree of unity. 
When the conurbation was defined, 
the aim was to include the built-up 
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areas as shown on the latest available 
Ordnance Survey maps. Eventually 
fifty-three administrative units were 
placed within the conurbation, of 
which some were built-up completely 
and others only partially: some, such 
as Heywood, Milnrow, and Little- 
borough in the north include large 
areas of Pennine moorland, and 
others, such as Cheadle-Gatley, 
Wilmslow, and Alderley Edge in the 
south, include agricultural lands in 
Cheshire. 


The Continuing Development 


The historical growth has been of 
two main types; first, an outward 
expansion from the central node 
(Manchester-Salford-Stretford) anda 
spread from a number of other in- 
dustrial centres, notably from Stock- 
port, Bolton, Bury, Oldham, Roch- 
dale, Ashton with its neighbours, and 
a number of smaller places. In this 
process some enclaves of rural land 
have been left, such as the Limehurst 
RD, which survived until it was 
divided, in 1951 and 1954, between 
five neighbouring towns: Oldham, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Mossley, Droy- 
lesden, and Failsworth. The last rural 
enclaves are now being used for hous- 
ing, some of them for overspill estates 
of Manchester, such as Langley in 
Middleton MB, which will eventually 


have 20,000 inhabitants. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND BUILT-UP AREA 


The inset shows the allocation of Limehurst R.D. to neighbouring towns: the built-up area 
is drawn from the 7th Edition of the Ordnance Survey 1: 63,360 (revised 1947-9). 
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The designers of the Census con- 
urbation may well feel that they were 
reasonably successful: their work was 
closer to that of C. B. Fawcett in 1931 
than of P. Geddes in 1915.! Geddes 
thought of all south Lancashire as one 
great industrial area, ‘“‘a city-region 
of which Liverpool is the seaport and 
Manchester the market, now with its 
canal-port also; while Oldham and 
many other factory towns, more ac- 
curately called ‘factory districts’, 
are the workshops.”’ Instead of one 
“TLancastria”, Fawcett defined a 
Merseyside conurbation and another 
centred on Manchester and Salford 


with Stretford and a number of 


major satellite towns, of which the 
chief are Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, 
Oldham, Stockport, and Altrincham, 
all of which have other towns in as- 
sociation with them. Fawcett was 
working on the idea of ‘‘an area oc- 
cupied by a continuous series of 
dwellings, factories, and other build- 
ings, harbour and docks, urban parks, 
and playing fields etc. . . . not separ- 
ated from each other by rural land; 
though in many cases such an area 
includes enclaves of rural land... . 
still in agricultural occupation.”’ The 
outer limits of the Fawcett conurba- 
tion and that of 1951 differ only 
slightly : there is inevitably an element 
of compromise, especially on the west 
side where amorphous towns based 
on coal-mining and cotton-spinning 
spread along roads so that there is 
virtual continuity of settlement to 
Wigan and thence towards the outer 
suburbs of Liverpool. 


The Interlocking of Towns 


As long ago as 1851 the outer towns 
were strongly established, but the 
interlocking of one place with an- 
other had only recently begun except 
in the case of Manchester and Salford, 


1 Fawcett, C. B., in Geographical Journal, 
vol. 79, 1932, p. 111. Geddes, P., Cities in 
Evolution, London 1915, and 1949, pp. 12-15. 
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almost one on the ground but appar- 
ently separated for all time by a river 
of no great width. Indeed, Man- 
chester’s Exchange station is in Sal- 
ford. The first signs of the interlock- 
ing of towns appears during the 
eighteen-forties, for the 1845 Ord- 
nance Survey map shows Ashton, 
Stalybridge, and Dukinfield already 
fused into one town; there was also 
continuous building along the main 
road from Manchester to Oldham. 
So far as one can estimate, the area 
now covered by the conurbation had 
trebled from the 322,000 of 1801 to 
the 1,063,000 of 1851: it doubled 
again to 2,149,000 in 1go1. By then 
the main period of numerical growth 
was over, though there was a rise to a 
maximum of 2,427,000 in 1931, with 
the loss of some 6,000 during the next 
twenty years. 


Growth, Peak, and Decline 


Some of the cotton towns virtually 
reached their maximum growth as 
early as 1870-80 and have grown very 
little since: many of them include 
mills and streets built early in the 
nineteenth century of solid Pennine 
sandstone. Stalybridge, for example, 
had 26,000 inhabitants in 1881, in- 
creased slowly to 27,700 by 1go01 and 
then declined gradually to 22,500 in 
1951: remote Whitworth has de- 
clined steadily from its peak popula- 
tion of 11,900 in 1881. Several major 
towns reached their peak populations 
in 1911, including Bolton 180,g00, 
Bury 59,000, and Oldham 147,500. 
From 1931-51, the Lancashire por- 
tion of the conurbation lost 4 per cent 
of its population, but the Cheshire 
part gained by 21 per cent. The very 
towns whose industry had made this 
conurbation famous were declining, 
while residential areas were increas- 
ing: except for Bury, which had a 
trifling increase, all the major towns 
declined—for example Manchester 
by 8 per cent, Bolton by 6 per cent, 
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Oldham by 14 per cent, Rochdale by 
8 per cent, and Salford by 20 per cent, 
this last following a loss of 4:5 per 
cent from 1921-31 with the result that 
the town decreased from 234,000 in 
1921 to 178,000 in 1951. Yet every 
one of the fifty-three administrative 
units had an increase in the number of 
dwellings—even in Salford the num- 
ber rose by 2 per cent from 1931-51, 
despite bomb damage and slum 
clearance. Manchester’s houses and 
flats increased by 13 per cent, and the 
increases in the number of dwellings 
in the other declining towns were: 
Bolton 15 per cent, Oldham 8 per 
cent, and Rochdale g per cent. Bury 
had an increase of 21 per cent. The 
essential point is that during this 
twenty years, a place with a station- 
ary population would have an in- 
crease in dwellings of approximately 
20-25 per cent; for the entire conur- 
bation, the increase was 22 per cent 
less than the national increase of 32 
per cent. 


Districts that are Increasing 

Large increases of population in 
other places are accounted for by new 
housing developments on land pre- 
viously agricultural, for example in 
Middleton (12 per cent, and much 
more since 1951), Prestwich (44 per 
cent), and Whitefield (36 per cent) 
to the north of the city; Audenshaw 
(50 per cent), Denton (47 per cent), 
and Droylesden (98 per cent) to the 
east; and Worsley (24 per cent) to the 
west of Salford. In Cheshire only two 
towns lost population, Hyde and 
Dukinfield, both of them _long- 
established industrial centres, and 
there were large increases in Sale 
(54 per cent), and Altrincham (36 
per cent), both on the south-west side, 
as well as in Bredbury-Romiley (52 
per cent), Cheadle-Gatley (70 per 
cent), Hazel Grove-Bramhall (49 
per cent), and Wilmslow (63 percent). 
In these expanding areas the in- 
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crease in the number of dwellings has, 
with some exceptions, generally been 
at least 20 per cent higher than the 
rate of population increase. For ex- 
ample, in Lancashire large increases 
took place in Prestwich (70 per cent), 
Whitefield (54 per cent), Audenshaw 
(86 per cent), Denton (75 per cent), 
Droylesden (153 per cent) and 
Worsley (47 per cent), while the 
Cheshire suburbs show equally re- 
markable increases such as Sale (76 
per cent), Altrincham (63 per cent), 
Cheadle-Gatley (94 per cent). 

The effect on the landscape has 
been considerable; many square 
miles have been covered with subur- 
ban housing, much of it, since 1931, 
rather of the speculative type than of 
the earlier estate type. To take one 
example: until the nineteen-thirties, 
Sale and Altrincham were indepen- 
dent entities separated by a belt of 
open country more than a mile wide, 
but they are now fused so that a 
traveller would not know he had 
passed from one to the other unless 
told so by roadside signs. And still the 
building goes on. Faced with the 
problem of replacing 68,000 of its 
204,000 houses, Manchester is look- 
ing for overspill sites additional to 
that already being occupied at Mid- 
dleton and a few others promised by 
authorities with land to spare. Even if 
half the displaced people can be re- 
housed on cleared sites, Manchester 
will need several square miles outside 
its present boundaries. Salford has 
already moved people to a large estate 
at Worsley, but the city, like its 
greater sister next door, has a big 
problem still to solve. 


Opposition to Development 


Any effort to acquire land in 
Cheshire invariably causes protests 
against the threat to agricultural land 
of which, apparently, virtually all is 
of the finest possible quality. If the 
tentative approaches to the conur- 
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bation problem in the 1956 White 
Paper? are followed up, possibly the 
housing of its people may prove to be 
one of “‘those local authority services 
which may need to be co-ordinated 
or administered in common for the 
whole conurbation”. At present the 
problem of finding overspill sites is 
made more difficult by the view that 


scattered areas of agricultural land of 


moderate or poor quality, lying with- 
in the conurbation, should be allo- 
cated to housing rather than the fine 
farmlands of Cheshire. True, such 

1 Local Government Areas and Status of Local 


Authorities in England and Wales, 1956. Gmd. 
9831, pp. 8-10. 
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sites may not be as level as Cheshire, 
nor as attractive; but the idea re- 
mains. 

Meanwhile the officials respon- 
sible for housing and slum clearance, 
struggling to find sites for a few 
hundred houses here and there on 
land controlled by other towns, may 
well agree with the White Paper com- 
ment that “in a conurbation, a mul- 
tiplication of autonomous local au- 
thorities is clearly undesirable”, and 
that possibly some good could come 
by establishing a ‘“‘directly-elected 
upper-tier authority . . . to deal with 
all the services requiring joint ac- 
tion’’. 


Horses at Work 


Horses have given way to tractors in forestry as in farming 


yet perhaps 


to a slightly less extent. Difficulties of access to some woods are a deterrent to 
large timber-hauling lorries. ‘This photograph of horses at work in the New 


Forest was taken in October 1956. 


— 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 








Signs of Grace 

The possibilities of coloured light 
in the urban scene are tremendous. 
It may be a misfortune that its em- 
ployment has begun with commercial 
advertising. In a democratic society 
largely based on competitive enter- 
prise and in which general visual 
taste is not highly educated, the kind 
of illuminated sign that makes a 
powerful impact on everybody will 
offend many sensitive people, while 
it may delight a greater number. That 
this form of outdoor advertising, like 
others, should be localized is now 
generally agreed; also that where it is 
considered to be in place it should be 
subject to planning control. But the 
criteria on which public approval 
should be given are extremely diffi- 
cult to arrive at and to apply, since 
there can be no definition of good 
taste nor any assumption that refined 
judgements are shared by the public 
to whom advertisers address them- 
selves. 

Yet there is a lot of evidence that 
public taste can be led in directions 
desired by the more sensitive or edu- 
cated; witness the notable improve- 
ment in recent years in the design 
of furniture ard household gadgets 
under the influence of a well-organ- 
ized movement. In practice the best 
hope of substantial advance is in the 
co-operation of advertising contrac- 
tors, manufacturers, and designers. 
Planners should therefore welcome 
efforts of the Electrical Sign Manu- 
facturers’ Association, whose first de- 
clared object is ‘“To promote a high 
standard of quality, design, and work- 
manship within the industry.”” Among 
the judges of its Design Competition 
for this year were Sir Patrick Aber- 


crombie and Sir George Pepler, and 
the drawings for the imaginary build- 
ings competitors had to illuminate 
were prepared specially by an archi- 
tect. At the luncheon when the prizes 
were awarded Sir George Pepler sug- 
gested that the principle should be 
carried further: architects of com- 
mercial buildings should take ac- 
count in their designs of the placing of 
signs so that they become an integral 
part of the design and not adventi- 
tious and often clashing additions. 
Many good buildings in our cities are 
defaced by signs that, even when of 
decent character themselves, do not 
fit into the facade. The designs that 
got awards in the competition did not 
strike us as the last word in beauty, 
and it could be argued that most of 
them rather overdid their job. But 
admittedly that is a matter of opinion. 
The idea of the competition is first- 
class, and we hope it will be continued. 


Cutting Housing Standards 

The Sheffield “experiment” in 
minimum housing should be studied 
by housing reformers and planners. 
The ostensible reason for it is laud- 
able. The Government wants, or 
ought to want, to get the best value 
for the capital it expends, and the 
tenant certainly wants to get the best 
value for the rent he pays. But it is 
one thing to try to reduce the cost 
of a house of decent size and accom- 
modation, and quite a different thing 
to cut costs by reducing floor areas 
and amenities. It is the latter that 
seems most prominent in this attempt 
by the architect of the Sheffield Cor- 
poration in conjunction with the 
architects of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. 
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The floor plans and layout, as pub- 
lished in the Municipal Journal of 29 
March, will give a severe shock to the 
draftsmen of the Dudley Report and 
the Housing Manual of 1944. They take 
our minds back fifty years, to the days 
when Letchworth was trying to build 
a three-bedroom cottage for £150 
and men were earning £1 10s. a week. 
The ambitions of the ordinary man, 
as well as his earnings and real out- 
put per head and the technique of 
building, have all advanced since 
those times. But here we are resorting 
again to the ingenious compressing of 
a three-bedroom house into 700-720 
square feet, including internal walls, 
as if progress had reversed its steps. 
The same old ingenious paring and 
dovetailing are employed with great 
skill by Mr J. L. Womersley, the 
architect ; we give him full marks—he 
could not possibly do better within 
the given dimensions. But he has 
provided a “‘kitchen-dining-room” 
in which the usable space for a meal 
(presumably for four persons) is not 
more than about 63 feet square. The 
bedrooms are of 137, 75, and 70 
square feet. The bathroom, about 8 
by 44 feet, is lighted by a window of 
which the sill is 9 feet up. The fuel 
store and larder are of about 2} by 
24 feet each. The dustbin cupboard 
is in the front porch. The one cup- 
board in the house seems to be occu- 
pied by the hot-water tank. We who 
had to do such things fifty years ago 
have lived to regret the necessity we 
were under. 


High Density and Costs 


Coming to the layout, the frontages 
are of 134 feet, and many “‘gardens” 
are not more than 30 feet in length, 
giving a cultivable area of less than 
45 square yards. (A small 1o-pole 
allotment contains 302} square 
yards.) And some of the terraces of 
six houses face each other at less than 
50 feet distances. 


2! 


Here arises a nice point. It is pos- 
sible to plan such houses and “gar- 
dens”’ in city areas at thirty or so to 
the acre. Is it better to do so than to 
rehouse slum dwellers in high flats ? 
Our answer is unhesitatingly, yes. It 
is certain that most of the rehoused 
would prefer even such houses, which 
are not smaller than most flats. But 
it is not good enough for the second 
half of the twentieth century, and we 
cannot see that it is necessary. The 
capital saving (in building cost and 
subsidies) by not building flats, but 
decent houses instead, is commonly 
of the order of £750 to £1,000 a 
dwelling. (Often far more: see our 
editorial.) The saving by building 
these experimental houses, as against 
*‘conventional’’ designs, is stated to 
be about £86. : 

The sensible and economical thing 
would be to build houses at a cost of 
up to, say, £1,800 to £2,000 (still 
£600 to £1,000 less than high flats), 
with larger floor areas and more gar- 
den space, both inside and outside 
the clearance areas. Admittedly these, 
at sixteen or eighteen to the acre, 
would add to the number of persons 
to be transferred elsewhere, but we 
have the machinery for this, and 
the cost, allowing for the better 
dwellings, would still be much less 
than that of flats. Why cannot we go 
all out for the human solution, instead 
of playing about with such out-dated 
expedients ? 


“Bill-Board Alleys” 


Outdoor advertisers in the USA 
seem much less willing to come to 
terms with public authorities than in 
Great Britain. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a road-building programme 
of £9,000 millions, and Bills intro- 
duced to keep the new roads free of 
hoardings are being fiercely opposed 
by the “‘bill-board lobby” of 700 ad- 
vertising companies. The Times of 
21 March quotes an example of the 
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kind of jingles, familiar to travellers 
on American roads, spread on posts 
line by line over half a mile or so: 

Within this vale 

Of toil and sin 

Your head grows bald 

But not your chin, 
It is argued on the one hand that such 
advertising distracts drivers and 
causes accidents, and on the other 
hand that it keeps drivers awake and 
that prohibiting it would injure 
American business. ‘Though the High- 
way Bill originally provided for no 
control of advertising, the Admini- 
stration is now in favour of some 
limitation, and one proposal is for a 
hoarding-free strip 500 feet wide on 
each side of the highway. It is difficult 
to believe that any American will let 
his beard grow because of the ab- 
sence of educational slogans along 
country roads. 


“Baltimore has Done It” 


Baltimore (Maryland) has been a 
pioneer USA city in a policy of 
stimulus of public and _private- 
enterprise urban renewal, especially 
in- housing—largely as a result of 
devoted propaganda over many years 
by Miss Frances Norton of the Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion. By setting up an Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency, Baltimore now 
becomes the first major US city to 
combine public housing, redevelop- 
ment and housing-law enforcement 
into one administration—a dramatic 
reorganization of municipal govern- 
ment. We are glad to see that Mr 
Oliver C. Winston, a great housing 
and planning enthusiast, becomes 
Director of the Agency. The CPHA, 
a body with an influential local mem- 
bership, determination and practical 
ideas, and a budget of £12,500 a year, 
is the sort of organization badly 
needed in the cities of Great Britain. 
It seeks (with considerable success) to 
make citizens “‘metropolitan-minded 
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as well as neighbourhood-minded”’, 
and it carries a housing and plan- 
ning philosophy into local communi- 
ties through churches, schools, local 
groups, improvement associations, 
and “every other possible medium”’. 
Why have we so few such local 
pressure groups in this country ? 


The Longest Long-Distance Path 

In reviewing the Guinness Book of 
Records recently we suggested that the 
longest footway in the world was the 
Appalachian Trail, which we thought 
extended to 2,500 miles. A correspon- 
dent tells us that in a USA book of 
reference its length is given as 2,021 
miles, whereas that of the Pacific 
Coast Trailway is 2,153 miles. Both 
may shortly be deprived of “‘record” 
status by a footway round the State 
of California which is to be continuous 
for 3,000 miles. 


New Town Experience 

Sir Thomas Bennett’s lectures and 
writings on the experience of the 
Crawley New Town Corporation are 
of inestimable value to estate deve- 
lopers and students. The latest of 
them, a speech at the Corporation’s 
annual meeting with local councillors 
on 30 Marchis, like the rest, lucid and 
rich in facts and figures. It explains in 
a most interesting way the problems, 
policy, and organization of develop- 
ment, covering the work of the local 
councils as well as the corporations, 
under all the important headings, in- 
cluding public services, industry and 
employment, housing, community 
facilities, and finance. We select at 
random a few striking points. 

Density. When complete the town 
will have about 55,000 people on 
4,000 town acres, with 2,000 acres 
undeveloped. Neighbourhoods range 
from 4,600 to 8,250. 

Housing. About 7,450 houses have 
been completed, of 249 different 
types. All have gardens, and ‘‘wide- 
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spread examination shows that not 
more than 2$ per cent of tenants 
want a flat.” 

Industry. The area so far developed 
for factories is 282 acres, a further 213 
acres being held in reserve. Sixty- 
three factories are in production, em- 
ploying 8,800 persons. The density of 
occupied factories is at the moment 
63 persons an acre, but this does not 
include expansion space. Floor areas 
occupied vary from 86 to 396 sq. ft a 
person employed. 3,900 persons are 
in non-industrial employment, and 
2,800 in building and civil engineer- 
ing. 

Town Centres and Social Life. The 
main centre is taking shape, has 122 
shops built or in progress, and has 
already become a focus for mid- 
Sussex. All minor centres have at 
least some community buildings. The 
town has more than 300 clubs and 
societies, covering almost every aspect 
of group activity. 

Finance. ‘Total capital expenditure 
now comes to about £22 millions, of 
which £20,200,000 has fructified 
with an average return of 5.97 per 
cent. The town imposes no financial 
burden on the rest of the county. Sir 
Thomas Bennett foresees an ultimate 
surplus on the corporation’s account. 

Public Relations. The corporation 
has no official public relations officer. 
Contacts with residents and the press 
are maintained by members of the 
corporation and chief executives. An 
outside observer may be permitted to 
comment that Sir Thomas Bennett 
himself is a public relations expert of 
quite exceptional talents. 


Outrageous Attacks on Planning 


A quite unbalanced picture of 
what is happening to the towns and 
countryside of Great Britain, and of 
the progress of planning control, has 
been widely presented in the recent 
publications Outrage and Counter- 
Attack (Architectural Press). We have 
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had a number of protests against the 
coupling of a campaign against un- 
tidiness and bad design (which in 
itself would be welcome) with a cam- 
paign against town developments at 
decent densities, since most of these 
are not only very good, but are in fact 
the only socially practicable alter- 
native to the congestion and sprawl 
all good planners deplore. We shall 
publish some articles in correction of 
the distorted picture in our next 
issue. These will deal, among other 
things, with the control of outdoor 
advertising, with road signs, and 
with town densities. (Architectural 
papers please copy, unless they want 
to keep the blinkers on their readers.) 


National Outdoor 
Advertising Awards +956 

Sir Frederic J. Osborn (chairman), 
Messrs Eric Adams, Martin S. Briggs, 
FRIBA, R. W. Dale, Amrpl, and 
Graeme Finlay, mp, will represent the 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation in judging the Site Treatment 
Section of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Awards 1956. The win- 
ning competitors will receive their 
prizes at a lunch on 22 May 1957 at 
the Connaught Rooms. Mr Bruce 
Farquhar, President of the British 
Poster Advertising Association, will 
be in the chair and the guest of honour 
will be Lord Mancroft. Tickets (£2 
each) from the. Secretary, British 
Poster Advertising Association. 


Illustrations: April Issue 

The photograph of Calver Mill on 
page 181 was taken by Mr H. G. 
Sissons. And Calver Mill is not shared 
by two firms. W. & G. Sissons Ltd are 
the sole occupiers. 

The photograph on page 154 show- 
ed Howard Cottage Society cottages 
in Gernon Road, Letchworth, de- 
signed by Bennett and Bidwell. The 
photograph was taken by Mr John 
Chear. 
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LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH GARDEN: 
II: NINETEENTH CENTURY 


oO CALL The Seasons, by James 
Thomson, long-winded is an 
understatement. It rolls out the 
beauties of the natural landscape in a 
pastoral poem of 5,541 lines, echoing 
Milton in sentiment and verse form. 
The first part, “Winter”, was pub- 
lished in 1726, “Summer” in 1727, 
“Spring” in 1728, and “Autumn” in 
1730. Not until the work was com- 
pleted did Thomson visit Italy. He 
was inspired by the beauties of the 
English countryside, not influenced 
by foreign landscape or painting. 

The Seasons gave pictures in words 
that were copied in trees and soil. And 
it did more than that. It started a 
dangerous train of thought—that na- 
tural beauties were subject to rules as 
rigid as those which governed the pre- 


by FREDERICK STREET 


cision of Le Notre’s avenues, the 
regularity of his terraces, and the 
equations of cut trees and orna- 
ments. 

Thomson took two pages to say as 
much as Pope in a couplet, so it is hard 
to find brief extracts; but the follow- 
ing will serve a dual purpose: 


**... Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward 
bliss 
Spring o’er his mind, beyond the 
power of kings 
To purchase.” 


“Or gleam in lengthened vista 
through the trees 
You silent steal; or sit beneath the 
shade 
Of solemn oaks.” 


Bed of picturesque plants. An illustration from Handy Book of the Flower Garden by David 


Thomson. 
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The Victorian influence on the English garden. An illustration from an 1847 edition of 
The Seasons by James Thomson. 


“*... And restless runs 
To glimmering shades and sympa- 
thetic glooms 
Where the dim umbrage o’er the fall- 
ing stream, 
Romantic, hangs.” 


“These are the haunts of medita- 
tion, these 
The scenes where ancient bards the 
inspiring breath 
Ecstatic, felt.’’ 
“Oh! bear me then to vast em- 
bowering shades, 
To twilight groves, and visionary 
vales, 
To weeping grottos, and prophetic 
glooms!”’ 
These passages show the influence 
of the poem on gardening and the 
progression towards ‘‘mood’’ plant- 
ing, which Shenstone, a minor poet 
and essayist (but a more successful 
practical gardener than Addison or 
Pope) began to elaborate: 


“Garden scenes may perhaps be 
divided into the sublime, the beauti- 
ful, and the melancholy or pen- 
a 

Shenstone’s work in improving the 
garden of his house at Hales-Owen 
was praised by that townsman abso- 
lute, Dr Johnson, who once boasted 
that he could not tell a cabbage from 
a cabbage rose. In his Life of Shenstone 
he wrote: : 

“Now was excited his delight in 
rural pleasures, and his ambition of 
rural elegance. He began from this 
time to point his prospects, to diversi- 
fy his surface, to entangle his walks, 
and to wind his waters; which he did 
with such judgment and such fancy, 
as made his little domain the envy of 
the great and the admiration of the 
skilful—a place to be visited by 
travellers and copied by designers. 
Whether to plant a walk in undulat- 
ing curves, and to place a bench at 
every turn where there is an object to 
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catch the view—to make water run 
where it will be heard, and to stag- 
nate where it will be seen—to leave 
intervals where the eye will be pleas- 
ed, and to thicken the plantation 
where there is something to be 
hidden—demand any great powers 
of the mind, I will not inquire: per- 
haps a surly and sullen spectator may 
think such performances rather the 
sport than the business of human rea- 
son. But it must at least be confessed 
that to embellish the form of nature is 
an innocent amusement, and some 
praise must be allowed by the most 
scrupulous observer to him who does 
best what multitudes are contending 
to do well.” 

This, in itself, is no bad description 
of the English garden—one indeed 
that it would be hard to better. 

Throughout the eighteenth century 
other poets sang the same song as 
Thomson and Shenstone: John Dyer 
in Grongar Hill (also written pricr to 
visiting Italy), and others, right on to 
Byron: 

“On, on! through meadows, man- 

aged like a garden, 
A Paradise of hops and high pro- 
duction.” 
—bringing the pastoral panegyric in- 
to the nineteenth century. 
About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, other poets had begun to 
raise their voices in opposition. They 
felt that the practical gardeners were 
going too far, that poetic licence 
should be confined to poetry. ‘“‘Cap- 
ability” Brown was the main target 
of their attack. Cowper wrote in The 
Garden: 
“Improvement too, the idol of the 
age, 

Is fed with many a victim. Lo he 
comes! 

The omnipotent magician, Brown, 
appears! 

Down falls the venerable pile, the 
abode 

Of our forefathers. . . 
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the lake in front becomes 
a lawn: 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and val- 
leys rise, 
And streams, as if created for his use 
Pursue the track of his directing 
wand.” 
And, towards the close of the century, 
R. P. Knight in The Landscape: 
“Oft when I’ve seen some lonely 
mansion stand 
Fresh from the improver’s desolating 
hand, 
*Midst shaven lawns that far around 
it creep 
In one eternal, undulating sweep; 
And scattered clumps, that nod at one 
another, 
Each stiffly waving to its formal 
brother: 
Tired with the extensive scene, so dull 
and bare, 
To Heaven devoutly I’ve address’d 
my prayer; 
Again the moss grown terraces to 
raise, 
And spread the Labyrinth’s perplex- 
ing maze; 
Replace in even lines the ductile yew, 
And plant again the ancient avenue. 
Some features then, at least, we 
should obtain 
To mark this flat, insipid, waving 
plain: 
Some vary’d tints and forms would 
intervene 
To break this uniform, eternal green.”’ 
It is hard to say whether the allu- 
sion in the fifth line to Pope’s couplet 
on the symmetry of Le Notre— 
*“Grove nods to grove, each alley 
has its brother, 
And half the garden just reflects the 
other” 
—is intentional, accidental, or pla- 
giarism. 
The battle was on. William Gilpin, 
Sir Richard Uvedale Price, and 


He speaks 


William Mason fought in defence of 


the formal garden. Humphrey Rep- 
ton made a tactical withdrawal (later 
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Bed of succulents suitable for small gardens. Another illustration from Handy Book of the 
Flower Garden by David Thomson. 


to prove an advance) by admitting 
flowers into the “‘landscape”’ garden, 
but as a separate part. 

It was Sir Walter Scott who was the 
last man to fire the last round in de- 
fence of the formal garden. The land- 
scape style, the ‘English Garden’, 
was in retreat. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was to see the victory of the for- 
mal garden—and a reversal of the 
power of literature over gardening. 

Early in the nineteenth century, 
new plants were arriving in this 
country almost daily from all parts 
of the world, particularly from China 
in the ships of the East India Com- 
pany. The men who grew them, dis- 
covering their secrets, soon found 
that there was a demand for informa- 
tion about their successful cultivation. 
The end of the Napoleonic wars and 
a general reaction to the Industrial 
Revolution helped to create greater 
interest in rural pastimes. By the 
middle of the century there were 
twenty monthly and three weekly 
magazines devoted entirely to gar- 


dening—more than there are today. 
The Loudons were pouring out pages 
and pages, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
edited Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening 
and Paxton’s Flower Garden and, as the 
final subjection of journalism by the 
gardener, in 1845 founded The Daily 
News. 

Flowers were now the fashion: 
bright, colourful, exotic flowers, in 
great profusion, in beds, and borders, 
in hundreds and thousands, packed 
tight in massed plantings, artificially 
grown in greenhouses, artificially 
arranged in patterns as formal as the 
arch ellipses of the monkey-puzzle 
tree. 

And the mid-Victorian poets found 
allegories in flowers, in the individual 
plants: they were not concerned with 
the beauties of design. 

Compare James Thomson, the 
champion of the natural garden, de- 
scribing a summer day: 

**... Young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect 

wide, 
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The dripping rock, the mountain’s 
misty top, 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with 
the dawn. 

Blue, through the dusk, the smoking 
currents shine; 

And from the bladed field the fearful 
hare 

while along the 
forest-glade 

The wild deer trip, and, often turn- 
ing, gaze 


Limps, awkward: 


At early passenger” 
—with Matthew Arnoldonthetheme: 
“Soon will the high Midsummer 
pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break 
and swell, 
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Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap- 
dragon, 
Sweet-William with its homely cot- 
tage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming 
garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white 
evening-star.”’ 
The garden was full of flowers in 
fussy formality. The natural garden 
lay dead for a century. Poetry became 
smothered in botany; Lord Tenny- 
son summed it up: 
**And the soul of the rose went into 
my blood.” 


Thames C ar-Ferry 


Bablock Hythe, a few miles up-stream from Oxford, is the first car-ferry 
across the Thames. For many it has echoes of Matthew Arnold and his 


Scholar-Gipsy: “‘Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock-Hithe 


”. But Arnold 


died in 1888, just before the dawn of the car age. 
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LONDON PLANNING AND LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT 


CROWDED MEETING at which 
A were representatives of many 
local authorities in the London 
Region heard the debate between 
Mr Peter Self and Mr Richard 
Edmonds on 14 March at the TCPA 
offices. The late Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie occupied the chair with his 
usual charm and vigour. None 
present could have imagined that it 
would be his last public appearance. 
Opening the debate, Mr Peter 
Self said: “The LCC is a bigger 
anachronism than the House of 
Lords,” and proceeded to develop a 
case for the regional administration of 
the major services of transport, water 
supply, sewage disposal, hospitals, 
and planning. The London County 
boundaries were a hundred years out 
of date. Too big for some functions, 
too small for others, the LCC had, he 
continued, ‘“‘absolutely no raison d’ étre 
whatsoever’. 


Joint Planning Board Suggested 


Despite this, he could not con- 
template abolishing the LCC. First, 
many of its services and achievements 
were wholly admirable. Secondly, his 
imagination boggled at the size of the 
body, whether directly or indirectly 
elected, necessary to govern Greater 
London, the green belt, and the over- 
spill areas beyond—a region of 10 
million people. No doubt, as Mr 
Derek Senior had argued, this was 
the right solution for the other 
conurbations. But it was impractic- 
able for London. 

The practicable alternative was a 
joint planning board, with members 
appointed by the local planning 
authorities within a sixty-mile radius. 
This body, with its own expert staff, 
should have executive authority in 


such matters as green-belt definition 
and preservation, industrial location, 
road planning, and town develop- 
ment to relieve overcrowding in the 
capital. It could develop the closest 
links with government departments, 
and function far more effectively than 
the present hotch-potch of authori- 
ties. There was a highly urgent need 
for continuous, competent, and de- 
mocratically based regional plan- 
ning. This joint planning board could 
provide it. 


An Alternative Proposal 

Mr Richard Edmonds (chairman 
of the LCC Planning Committee) de- 
fended the status quo—at least as far 
as local government and the ad hoc 
authorities were concerned. A net- 
work of effective consultation had 
been established by the LCC with the 
metropolitan boroughs and such 
bodies as the Water Board and Crown 
Lands Commissioners. 

The existing set-up worked well 
because of the goodwill and intense 
application at local level. The plan- 
ning of London failed only at the top, 
where consultation was unsatisfac- 
tory, and the overall view was not 
taken. It was to this level that the re- 
formers should direct their thoughts. 

A Minister of Planning should be 
appointed, to rank second only to the 
Prime Minister. Among his junior 
colleagues should be the President of 
the Board of Trade and the Ministers 
of Agriculture, Transport, and Edu- 
cation. And with his supreme au- 
thority should go the money to do the 


job. 


The Planning Minister would de- 
cide such great matters as the location 
of power stations. He would sort out 
the tangle of communications with 
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London airport. Decisions on over- 
spill should be given quickly, and 
money made available to promote 
the export of industry, 


Other Views Expressed 


In the discussion that followed, Mr 
Reginald Stamp (LCC) and Mr 
Simons (West Ham) thought that the 
proposed regional authority would 
be ineffectual without the money to 
finance its plans. Sir Frederic Osborn 
agreed that planning was important 
enough to have a separate Minister, 
but it was too long a shot to ask for 
one with suzerainty over other Mini- 
sters. An advisory committee with a 
staff might be attainable and would 
be a great deal better than no regional 
body at all. This suggestion was sup- 
ported by later speakers. Some 
wanted this and a separate and a more 
powerful Planning Minister. The 
need for unified control was illustrat- 
ed by Mr Macfarlane who, speaking 
as a planning consultant, said he had 
been struck by the widely different 
standards of administration of the 
green belt among the various plan- 
ning authorities. 

Replying, Mr Edmonds felt that 
the advisory committee idea was 
feasible. But the super-Minister was 
not such a long shot. What was 
wanted above all was quick answers 
to vital questions. Planning was much 
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too important to be merely a minor 
function of a Minister already charg- 
ed with housing and Welsh affairs. 

Mr Self saw the super-Minister 
idea as much more fantastic than his 
own of a joint board. Perhaps this 
could be only advisory. But a regional 
authority with its staff was essential 
to make planning effective. 


Last Words of Sir Patrick 

Fittingly, Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
had the last word. Look again at 
Barlow, he urged, and especially at 
the minority report. Its proposal for 
a permanent planning commission 
for the whole country to advise the 
Minister through reports to Parlia- 
ment still had a great deal in its 
favour. At all events, some fresh 
impetus towards regional and _ na- 
tional planning was sorely needed. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 

Starting salaries in each case up to 

£817, according to experience and 

qualifications. 

Application forms and further par- 

ticulars may be obtained from 

THE ArcHiTECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SE1 
(2405) 
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A NEW TOWN IN CHILE 


This description is based on information kindly supplied by the 


Compania de Acero del Pacifico S.A. 


HILE’S UNIQUE configuration is 
well known from the map: it is 
squeezed between the Andes 

mountain-range and the Pacific, and 
has a length of 2,800 miles and a 
general breadth of about a hundred 
miles. Its democratic republic, after 
hard lessons in the world war, has had 
to safeguard its economy by indus- 
trialization. One of the major de- 
velopments is the steel industry, for 
which Chile has all the raw materials, 
and a great new plant was started in 
1947 at Huachipato, near the im- 
portant cities of Concepcion (about 
140,000) and Talcahuano (65,000), 
both of which are seaports. 


_~ 


Model of the new town for 35,000 inhabitants at Huachipato. 
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The steel plant requires 5,000 em- 
ployees and it was not possible to 
house them in Talcahuano, which 
has suffered severe earthquake dam- 
age, and is bottle-necked by bays and 
hills on three sides. Expansion in the 
one possible direction was precluded 
by “smog” from the steelworks itself. 
It was decided, therefore, to create a 
new town to serve both the steelworks 
and other industries to which it will 
give rise. 

A flat site of 9,980 acres was avail- 
able, with adequate water and elec- 
tricity supplies; and the nearness of 
the two seaports and of coal-mines 
made the situation ideal. But much 


all 
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Terrace houses in Chile’s new town. No house is more than seven minutes’ walk from school 
or shops. 


development was required. A master 
plan for the whole area has been pre- 
pared, with careful zoning for indus- 
try, farming, forests, housing, recrea- 
tional purposes, and defence. Rail- 
way and road improvements are pro- 
vided for in this plan. 

The new town is designed for about 
35,000 inhabitants, in about 5,500 
dwellings (averaging six persons a 
house), at a density of about fifty 
persons an acre. The U-shaped hills 
screen the residential area from the 
smoke of the works. Sandy subsoil 
and the risk of earthquakes keep 
buildings within a maximum of four 
storeys. 

The town is to have four neigh- 
bourhood units, each with its schools, 
shops, sports ground, community 
building and church, and a main 
centre for the higher business and 
cultural activities of an urban com- 
munity. The principle in the neigh- 
bourhood planning is that no house 
should be more than seven minutes’ 
walk from shops and school, with 


minimum crossing of roads. It is 
claimed that the most modern plan- 
ning principles are being applied, 
with special consideration for na- 
tional and local character and for 
natural beauty. The exceptionally 
humid climate has also to be taken 
into account; even private backyards 
have to be drained into main sewers. 

Though land development began 
in 1950, inflation and economic diffi- 
culties have delayed progress, and 
only about 1,200 houses had been 
completed by the end of 1956. Sites 
are sold under covenants to build 
within two or three years—a system 
that is intended to avoid speculation. 
It would be interesting to hear by 
what means adherence to the plan is 
assured. 

The architects who prepared the 
master plan were Sergio Larrain and 
Emilio Duhart. with the steel com- 
pany’s chief architect Javiar Rast. 
The engineers for the public services 
were Ruperto Casanueva and Ri- 
cardo Labarca. 
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THE COST OF “SAVING” LAND 


The writer, a Lecturer in the Department of Town Planning, 
University of Manchester, discusses the curious anomaly that flat- 
building is officially defended as a means of saving agricultural 
land, though the cost may be as much as £519,500 an acre saved, 
while reclamation of land at a cost of £,400-£500 an acre ts re- 


garded as ‘uneconomic’. 


FREQUENTLY AVOWED aim of 
land-use planning is to con- 


serve agricultural land. This 
policy has many ramifications, and 
the planning profession, though in 
general accepting the broad national 
need, is less happy about the detailed 
practical implementation. Thus a 
small amount of agricultural land 
may be saved by paring down the 


size of houses or of garden plots or of 


public open space; alternatively the 
construction of high flats may be 
advocated rather than terrace houses 
or the ubiquitous semi-detached. In 
each instance the financial and eco- 
nomic costs of the possible alterna- 
tives should be calculated and borne 
in mind. To this theme, three recent 
planning publications make a perti- 
nent contribution. 

Reference may first be made to Mr 
Lichfield’s! excellent book, Economics 
of Planned Development, in which the 
author analyses a hypothetical scheme 
for the rehousing of 56,000 people by 
a county borough of 300,000 popula- 
tion. A comparison is made of the 
alternative costs of developing 250 
acres of inner land at densities of 200, 
140, 80, and 60 habitable rooms an 
acre on the assumption that the 
balance of the 56,000 people are 
housed on agricultural land in the 
outskirts of the town. The overall 


'N. Lichfield, Economics of Planned 
Development. Estates Gazette, 1956. (Review- 
ed in T & CP, March 1957.) 


by J. N. JACKSON 


conclusion is that the cost of saving 
235 acres of agricultural land through 
the provision of housing schemes at 
the highest density demands an extra 
capital expenditure of £46 million, 
or £19,500 to save an acre. It is only 
fair to add that Mr Lichfield men- 
tions that his conclusions are not 
necessarily typical for all towns and 
that they relate only to the cost of 
providing dwellings. Differences in 
the cost of schools, public open space, 
public utilities, and costs of travel 
must all be considered as part of the 
balance sheet in order to make a 
complete appraisal of the problem 
and to understand which is the most 
economic—or least uneconomic— 

density. 


Cost of High Flats 

Nevertheless the figure remains 
suggestive and substantiates, those 
arguments of Sir Frederic Osborn 
which are so well known to readers 
of Town AND CountTRY PLANNING. 
High-density flats may be necessary 
on aesthetic grounds, or in order to 
rehouse a stated number of people 
within a given area, or to reduce the 
length of the journey to work, or 
through the sheer physical deficiency 
of suitable land. But if they are re- 
quired for these purposes, then they 
should be justified by these archi- 
tectural, economic, social, or geo- 
graphical criteria and not by the glib 
plea that agricultural land is being 
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saved. The cost of “‘saving”’ agricul- 
tural land by such means is totally 
uneconomic at current building costs 
and with current building methods; 
the expenditure of natural resources 
would be of greater national benefit 
if allocated to the reclamation of 
derelict land for agricultural or 
building purposes, or if used for the 
reinstatement of marginal or waste 
agricultural land to a beneficial agri- 
cultural usage. 


Reclamation of Derelict Land 


The most recent annual report of 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government* reveals that by 31 
December 1955 payments of almost 
£86,000 had been approved for the 
levelling of 956 acres of derelict iron- 
stone workings in Northamptonshire 
to a condition suitable for the resump- 
tion of agricultural operations, i.e. an 
average cost of approximately £89 
per acre. On a previous page the 
same report had observed with san- 
guine satisfaction that, out of the 
126,000 acres of land in England and 
Wales at present lying derelict under 
spoil heaps or unfilled mineral exca- 
vations or other forms of industrial 
dereliction, some 36,000 acres could 
be brought back into use. It then adds 
the surprising and provocative state- 
ment that “any reclamation pro- 
gramme must be a long term one and 
could be carried out only as and when 
there was a definite demand or useful 
purpose to which the reclaimed land 
could be put.”’ Since the distribution 
of derelict land is concentrated mainly 
in or near to such closely built-up 
areas as the Black Country, South 
Wales, and South Lancashire, where 
suitable land for development com- 
mands a premium, the statement that 
reclamation must depend on demand 
or a useful purpose cannot have much 


2 Report of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government for 1955. HMSO, Cmd. 9876, 


1956. 
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relevance; it has presumably been 
added as a make-weight to enforce 
financial arguments of doubtful va- 
lidity. 

With regard to the financial costs 
of reclamation the Ministry’s Tech- 
nical Memorandum on Derelict Land* 
states that no firm generalization 
about costs can be made, but that 
“in a large number of reclamation 
schemes carried out in recent years, 
total costs inclusive of costs of acquisi- 
tion, have not exceeded £400 per 
acre.” The Annual Report for 1955 
observes that thirteen proposals were 
submitted to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government for grants 
and that these related to the purchase 
and reclamation of 216 acres at a 
capital cost of £105,000, i.e. approxi- 
mately £485 per acre. Of these pro- 
posals four had been approved and 
the remainder were “under examina- 
tion by the Ministry or were being 
reconsidered by the local authority 
concerned in the light of the Govern- 
ment’s economy appeal.’ Again the 
bogey of cost is used to perpetuate the 
waste of a national asset and to hinder 
the improvement of land which, on 
the grounds of amenity alone, can be 
justified for reclamation. 


Financial Anomalies 


The broad national position would 
thus seem to be that the Exchequer 
are reluctant to contribute towards 
the reclamation of derelict land at a 
possible cost of £400—£500 per acre, 
even though it is officially admitted 
that 36,000 acres of potential land 
which at present lies abandoned 
could be returned to a productive 
use. On the other hand they are 
willing under the Housing Subsidies 
Act of 1956 to pay a higher rate of 
subsidy to flats of four or more 
storeys, irrespective of whether or not 


3 Derelict Land and its Reclamation, Technical 
Memorandum No. 7. Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, 1956. 
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they are located on expensive land 
which costs more than £4,000 an acre 
and, despite the fact that the capital 
cost of saving agricultural land by 


such means may be to the order of 


£19,500 an acre. One wonders how 
far such anomalous financial deci- 
sions are made on the considered 
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appraisal of the greatest national good 
and how far they result from an un- 
co-ordinated series of ad hoc deci- 
sions to resolve related problems. It 
is against this unsatisfactory back- 
ground of national fiscal policy that 
the local planning authorities must 
undertake their development. 


Chapel in a Field 


It is not extremely rare for a farm 
to have the remains of a medieval 
chapel incorporated into its build- 
ings, the remains being so disguised 
and altered that only an archaeologist 
is likely to spot the original character 
of the building. 

But a complete and_ practically 
intact chapel—that is another thing. 
However, at Trecarrel in East Corn- 
peer 
y mk 
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wall there is such a chapel standing in 
a field about fifty yards from the 
farmhouse, to which latter is attached 
the remains of the hall of the ancient 
manor house. This chapel dates from 
about 1520. Sir Henry Trecarrel, 
who built the original manor house 
and the chapel, was also the builder 
of the grand and famous church at 
Launceston. J. D. U. W. 
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FAMOUS TOWN PLANS OF THE 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


V: Washington 


HE cITy of Washington is a 

| creation of the late eighteenth 
century. Congress was driven 
from its previous seat at Philadelphia 
in 1783, and President Washington 
favoured a new site on the Potomac 
River. An area of 100 square miles, 
the “District of Columbia’’, was de- 


tached from the adjoining states of 


Virginia and Maryland, and reserved 
for the new Federal Capital. ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, himself a talented amateur 
architect, who became President in 
1801, took an active part in its de- 
velopment; and it is significant that 
he brought back, from his travels in 
Europe, plans of many famous Euro- 
pean cities, including Amsterdam, 
Bordeaux, Karlsruhe, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Montpellier, Milan, Orleans, 
Paris, Strassburg, and Turin. Com- 
missioners were appointed, who se- 
lected Major L’Enfant (1755-1825) 
to design the plan, and Andrew 
Ellicott to survey the site and super- 
vise the work. The Government 
moved to the new city in 1800, but it 
was then only a magnificent scheme, 
mostly on paper, and still surrounded 
by a wilderness. For many years, 
Washington provided a target for 
ridicule—‘‘A City of Streets without 
Houses”. Its two chief buildings, 
serving as focal points in the ambi- 
tious plan and connected by a 
*“Mall’’, were the White House (the 
President’s official residence) built 
in 1792-9 from designs by James 
Hogan; and the Capitol, 1793-1827 
(designed by William Thornton) to 
which were added wings and a dome 
in 1851-65. The original lay-out was 


by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


in chessboard form, with the north- 
south streets numbered and the east- 
west streets lettered, as at Mannheim. 
These streets range in width from 
80 to 120 feet. The diagonal avenues 
radiating from the White House and 
the Capitol vary from 120 feet to 
160 feet wide; and were superimpos- 
ed by L’Enfant upon his original plan 
as an afterthought. ‘To Jefferson was 
due the sound idea of regulating the 
heights of buildings; and we owe 
the admirable harmony and dignity 
of the architecture partly to his dis- 
cerning judgement and partly to the 
prevailing good taste of the period. 
This harmony, however, was not 
maintained during the nineteenth 
century; and many haphazard de- 
partures from L’Enfant’s excellent 
scheme took place throughout that 
century. Reserved open spaces were 
covered with unworthy buildings. 

In December 1900 these defects 
were realized, and in March 1go1 the 
Committee of the District of Colum- 
bia were authorized to prepare a new 
plan for the development of the whole 
district, including the city of Wash- 
ington itself. L’Enfant, naturally, 


could not have foreseen the advent of 


the railway; and many other changes 
in social and civic life had occurred 
since his day. The Committee appoin- 
ted D. H. Burnham, the architect, 
and F. L. Olmsted, the landscape- 


architect, to design a new scheme of 


development, C. F. McKim and A. 
Saint-Gaudens joining them later. 
The net result of their preliminary 
consideration was unqualified ap- 
proval of L’Enfant’s original plan. 
The Mall was extended to the new 
Lincoln Memorial, the Union Sta- 
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tion and the Post Office were related lowed; and as a result, Washington 
to his layout, and many large public has become one of the finest cities of 
buildings were disposed on appro- the world. The population grew from 
priate sites. Although this 1g01 plan about 61,000 in 1860 to about 279,000 
was not adopted officially, its prin- in 1900, to over 800,000 in 1950, and 
cipal recommendations were fol- _ is still growing. 
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CENTRAL WASHINGTON IN 1951. Laid out mainly in accordance with L’Enfant’s 
revised scheme of 1791, the Capitol (‘‘1’’) and the White House (‘‘2’’) forming focal points. 
The approximate line of the waterfront in the 1791 scheme is shown with a thick black line, 
subsequent areas reclaimed and laid out as parks and gardens being marked ‘‘Z’’. Blocks 
now wholly or partially occupied by public buildings are marked ‘‘X’’, and the railway- 


station is marked “‘3”’. 
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New Towns of the Glasgow Ring 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie is gone, 
passed into history, but the good he 
did lives visibly after him, not least 
in the Clyde Valley. 

Ten years will soon have passed 
since the start of the first of the four 
new towns which he advised for the 
relief of congestion in and around 
Glasgow; and East Kilbride, now 


half-way to maturity, is a child of 


whom any parent’s heart might be 
proud. At present there is one of those 
sudden leaps forward which charac- 
terize new-town development. The 
town centre is at last coming alive— 
only with builders at the moment, but 
soon with real town life. Also, the 
completing link in the main road 
system at last brings clarity into the 
plan, so that the casual motorist or 
the Very Important Visitor need no 
longer lose all sense of direction 
among the roundabouts. The large 
new schools, the neighbourhood 
shopping centres, the new churches 
and halls are full of youthful life, and 
all the three industrial sites are in use. 


Progress of Cumbernauld 


Cumbernauld is the third new 
town in Scotland, but the second 
of the recommended Glasgow ring. 
Only one year old, it now has its 
planning staff installed in Cumber- 
nauld House and the Corporation is 
owner by purchase of about half the 
designated area. The first large fac- 
tory is rising from the ground, visibly 
announcing that the plan is not for a 
housing scheme but for a town. The 
first new houses and a new school are 
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in near prospect, though not begun. 

Cumbernauld planners have more 
than one special problem to solve, but 
they would probably say that the 
most frustrating difficulty at the pre- 
sent moment is uncertainty as to the 
exact line to be taken by the two trunk 
roads, A80 and A73, which are to 
be reconstructed. A8o, the Glasgow- 
Stirling road, is in hand, and in any 
case will cross only a corner of the 
town; but A73, from the south, is a 
planner’s nightmare as long as it 
cuts across the centre of the town 
area, and nobody knows what its ulti- 
mate realignment is to be to join the 
new A8o. 

There is gathering pressure for yet 
another new town, in Renfrewshire, 
to be the third of the ring. 


Glenrothes and Wider Dispersal 

In the east of Scotland, Glen- 
rothes (1948) has emerged from a 
temporary slow-down of develop- 
ment, and is now going full steam 
ahead. The great Rothes colliery is 
to go into production this summer; 
miners are coming in from the near- 
exhausted older coalfields; shops, 
schools, recreation grounds, roads, 
houses are built and building, and 
the population is now over 8,000. 
Special attention is being given to 
diversification of industry. 

The whole question of a national 
policy for dispersal is now coming 
forward into public consciousness, 
witness the Housing and ‘Town Plan- 
ning Council’s conference in March 
on ‘‘Overspill’’, the conference plan- 
ned by the TCPA Scottish Section for 
May on “Dispersal: a Nation-Wide 
Policy ?”’, the Housing and ‘Town 
Development (Scotland) Bill now 
before Parliament, and utterances by 


Lord Bilsland and Lord Polwarth of 


the Scottish Council (Development 
and Industry) in the House of Lords. 
To this theme later Scottish notes may 
recur, E. B. M. 
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Highland Planning 

The mere fact that there is a High- 
land problem instead of a Highland 
project reveals that even in this day 
and age proven techniques of re- 
source development have not yet 
been applied to Britain’s only major 
under-developed, and partly devas- 
tated, area. It is almost exactly fifty 
years since Theodore Roosevelt, 
guided by Gifford Pinchot, embraced 
the policy of conservation of natural 
resources. 

In this field Britain has a great 
responsibility, but works without 
forethought or guidance; for there 
are now no university courses in re- 
source development; nor have any 
textbooks, much less any White 
Papers, been published in Britain on 
this subject, which may be regarded 
as the administrative side of town and 
country planning in its widest aspects. 

Two contributions to thought on 
the reforms necessary to administer 
Highland reconstruction have recent- 
ly appeared, both from people in- 
terested in planning. Robert H. S. 
Robertson (in The Scotsman, 31 Octo- 
ber 1956) suggested that colonial 
development schemes would become 
economic sooner if the specialists sent 
out from this country were first to 
tackle a project allotted to them by 
the director of a regional experi- 
mental station in the Highlands. To 
allocate 1 per cent of the colonial 
development grant to theoretical and 
practical resource-use education in 
the Highlands would serve two im- 
portant purposes. There is not space 
here to quote further from the scheme 
outlined in this letter, because of the 
importance of another—appearing in 
The Scotsman of 13 March 1957. 

In this, Mr C. J. Harley pointed 
out that one can count about forty 
Government agencies operating al- 
most autonomously in the Highlands. 
They seldom have contact with each 
other, even when working on the 
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same general questions in the same 
place. Occasionally, usually as a 
result of extraordinary pressure, a 
special effort is made and an impres- 
sive assembly of dozens of important 
representatives is gathered to view 
some situation. 

Ideally we want a complete over- 
haul of present methods in order to 
bring about unified policy-making 
and integrated action at all levels of 
public activity. Mr Harley doubts 
whether far-reaching reform can be 
achieved soon enough, but advocates 
the appointment ofa very small num- 
ber of regional or district develop- 
ment organizers, who could do much 
that is needed simply by bringing 
people, ideas, and techniques together 
at the right time. 

The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) has announced 
the membership of its Highland In- 
dustrial Committee; but its primary 
purpose is to promote suitable forms 
of manufacturing industry in the 
Highlands. So much depends upon 
the meaning of these words that it is 
to be earnestly hoped that the com- 
mittee will undertake at an early 
stage'to make widely known the basic 
principles of conservation and _ re- 
source development, for example by 
convening a Conservation Confer- 
ence. The Treasury, who are con- 
cerned with the way in which public 
funds are spent, would doubtless send 
assessors to such a conference. 

The intensification of thinking 
about Highland development is also 
reflected in Sir David Robertson’s 
North of Scotland Development Cor- 
poration, designed to investigate and 
formulate projects for the promotion 
or expansion in the north of Scotland 
of new and existing enterprises in 
industry, agriculture, fisheries, min- 
erals, housing, and so on. The opera- 
tive word is probably “‘investigate”’ ; 
at present this is the concern of no one. 

R. H. S. R. 

















Legal Notes 

















It is not often that the Minister 
exercises his power to award costs in 
respect of a planning appeal, but he 
has recently done so in a case at 
Coventry. The city council had re- 
fused planning permission for the use 
of a back garden as a site for residen- 
tial caravans. Two previous appeals 
had been dismissed in respect of the 
use of this garden for caravans, but 
the appellant argued that the site now 
under appeal was farther from the 
adjoining houses than the site pre- 
viously in question. The council con- 
tended that, although the appeal site 
was not the same, it was within the 
same curtilage and the same objec- 
tions to its use for caravans applied. 
In view of the dismissal of the pre- 
vious appeals, the council asked for 
costs. 

The Minister dismissed the appeal, 
and decided not only to make an 
award of costs in favour of the council 
but to collect a sum in respect of his 
own costs in holding the inquiry. The 
appellant was therefore ordered to 
pay five guineas to the Minister and 
ten guineas to the council. 





Policy for “Prefabs” 


The Ministry has issued a circular 
—g/57—+to local authorities with re- 
gard to the temporary houses which 
were erected during the years 1944 
to 1947. The Ministry says that most 
of these houses can continue to pro- 
vide very useful accommodation for 
a good many years, and that they 
should not be removed from their 
present sites without good reason, 
e.g. because they occupy open space 
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or because the site is needed for the 
erection of permanent houses. It ap- 
pears that, where such houses are re- 
moved from their existing sites, the 
Ministry would like to see them re- 
erected elsewhere either by the local 
authority concerned or by private 
persons. Re-erection on other sites 
will require planning and byelaw 
approval, and the circular gives some 
guidance on these points. 

These “prefabs” were erected by 
the Government on sites provided by 
local authorities. They remained the 
property of the Government who pro- 
vided them for the use of local authori- 
ties on agreed terms. Recently, some 
authorities have bought the houses 
from the Ministry, which hopes that 
many other authorities will do the 
same; the Ministry is willing to sell 
such houses at £150 each, to authori- 
ties already holding them, on condi- 
tion that they are not resold in situ. 
If a local authority does not wish to 
purchase its “‘prefabs’’ the present 
arrangements remain in force. 

The position with regard to “‘pre- 
fabs’’ now on public open space is a 
little obscure. Originally, they were 
to be removed by 1955, but in 1954 
Parliament sanctioned their reten- 
tion for such period as the Minister 
might permit up to 1965. The Mini- 
ster has recently told the House of 
Commons that he does not contem- 
plate sales to local authorities of 
temporary houses on open spaces. 
Presumably, therefore, they will re- 
main the property of the Govern- 
ment. 


Attorney-General v. Bastow 


In my account last month of this 
case, I stated that the defendant had 
twice gone to prison instead of paying 
the fine imposed by the magistrates. 
I understand that on the first occasion 
he did pay the fine, and that it was 
only on the second occasion that he 
went to prison. A, E., TELLING 
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PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 
By Maurice E. Taylor. Leonard Hill. 
155. 

This companionable little book 
deals with the business side of archi- 
tectural practice. Although written 
“as one architect to another’’, it 
avoids technicalities and will be wel- 
comed as much by the old hand for the 
opinions expressed as by the young 
man for the guidance it offers. ‘The 
subject is treated in an advisory man- 
ner which is kindly, informative, and 
encouraging, but greater emphasis 
on the difficulties would have been 
bracing without daunting those bent 
on success. 

With the younger architect in 
mind, the scope of the book, ranging 
from the setting up of an office to the 
pitfalls of practice, is confined mainly 
to the smaller office. Some comment 
on the organization of large contracts 
would have been valuable. There are 
hints and suggestions for dealing with 
private clients and local authorities, 
but the staffing of an office and rela- 
tions with consultants, quantity sur- 
veyors, contractors, and specialists 
might have had more than a passing 
reference. Methods of dealing with 
the creative and technical sides of the 
work to leave time for business also 
deserve attention in a book of this 
nature, while the chapters on De- 
velopment Plans, Industrial Certifi- 
cates, Planning Permission, and Min- 
eral Subsidence might have been 
condensed without sacrifice. 

The author’s views on the RIBA 
Code of Professional Conduct will not 
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find general agreement. The Code is 
precise and clear and explanation 
seems unnecessary. The volume is a 
personal testimony and one feels 
grateful to the author for common 
sense and the frankness with which 
his ideas are expressed. Possibly they 
will appeal most to those with some 
experience who can be trusted to 
handle their business with discre- 
tion. Cc. W. HUTTON 


PLAN FOR RENT REFORM (6d.) ; ME- 
MORANDUM ON TAXATION OF PRO- 
PERTY (IS.)}; MEMORANDUM ON 
COMPULSORY PURCHASE AND COM- 
PENSATION (I5.)}; MEMORANDUM OF 
EVIDENCE TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS AND 
ENQUIRIES (I5.). National Federation of 
Property Owners. : 

Three of these pamphlets were pre- 
pared by the National Federation of 
Property Owners, in some cases 
jointly with other bodies, for con- 
sideration of Ministers of the Crown; 
the fourth document, together with 
the one on compulsory purchase and 
compensation, was submitted to the 
Franks Committee. The one on rents 
is simply*a letter to the Minister of 
Housing, dated October 1955 (well 
before publication of the Rent Bill), 
drawing attention to the failure of 
Part II of the Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act, 1954. It suggests that resi- 
dential tenants should have limited 
security of tenure similar to that en- 
joyed by business tenants; and pleads 
for “‘“economic” rents. On taxation, 
the Federation have set out, at some 
length, points of disagreement with 
the findings of the Royal Commis- 
sion. In particular they want an al- 
lowance from the apparent income of 
commercial and residential proper- 
ties to meet capital depreciation, and 
higher statutory deductions for re- 
pairs. 

The first five paragraphs of the 
memorandum on compulsory pur- 
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chase and compensation are a brief 
and accurate historical summary 
from 1842 to 1954. Thereafter accur- 
acy largely disappears. The present 
basis of compensation is described as 
“the 1947 price basis”’; there is an ex- 
traordinary list of arguments for this 
supposed basis; then follows a list of 
disadvantages (mostly arising from 
the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1954); and then the Federation’s 
own proposals called “fair” market 
value. This, however, turns out to be 
value as affected by the development 
plan, with a transitional right to stick 
to the present basis if that proves 
more advantageous. Furthermore, 
an authority purchasing for a purpose 
more profitable than the use allocated 
in the plan would have to pay the 
higher value. This pamphlet con- 
cludes with some more detailed 
suggestions, a few of which found 
their way into the Slum Clearance 
(Compensation) Act, 1956. 

The submission of evidence on tri- 
bunals and inquiries shows signs of 
careful preparation by, one suspects, 
a committee of divergent views. 
There are some sound suggestions, 
for instance for greater wisdom in 
Government departments who should 
be willing to adduce evidence at in- 
quiries held by their own or other de- 
partments. But the Federation seem 
to favour very formal hearings with- 
out, however, any right to challenge 
the broad grounds of pre-conceived 
Ministerial policy. Your reviewer 
would prefer, and woyld have ex- 
pected the Federation to prefer, the 
most informal hearing possible, fol- 
lowed by publication of findings of 
fact with some right of appeal at this 
stage, and an ultimate policy decision 
after the facts are established. For 
some reason, perhaps a confusion 
from the Crichel Down incident, this 
memorandum ends with irrelevan- 
cies, including suggested changes in 
the substantive law on various points. 
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For example, the Federation would 
favour the restoration of the right to 
re-purchase lands no longer required 
by an acquiring authority. (How 
would this apply to new towns or 
areas of comprehensive develop- 
ment?) Perhaps this illustrates the 
point, made earlier in the pamphlet, 
that it is important that the system 
should be seen to work fairly, and 
that even the most unjustified griev- 
ances may bring “officialdom”’ into 
disrepute. J. D. JAMES 


ATOMS IN INDUSTRY—1 and 11, PEP 
No. 398. 25. 6d. each. 

These are useful summaries of im- 
portant facts and estimates about 
nuclear energy. Expert opinions are 
quoted as to the probable cost of 
power from this source. There is a 
brief but useful section on the location 
of the power stations; it is not ex- 
pected that they will attract other in- 
dustries to their doorstep. Some of the 
possible industrial uses of isotopes are 
explained and discussed. 





JOHN B. WARDHAUGH 


The death of Mr John B. Ward- 
haugh, ca, full of years and honour, 
is a loss to the Association in Scotland 
which will be deeply felt. Since 1942, 
when in a happy moment for the 
Scottish Section he consented to be- 
come Honorary Secretary-Treasurer, 
he was a pillar of strength. The very 
considerable office work was carried 
out to perfection; his professional 
standing was of the greatest value to 
the Association; and his personal 
character, so selfless, so friendly, 
earned him the love as well as the 
very high respect of his fellow-work- 
ers. His old age was an inspiration 
and an encouragement. 


E. B. MITCHELL 
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THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 
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THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 


cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 35. od. 
ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 55. 6d. 
DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARK (55.) , 55. 6d. 
WINDMILLS IN KENT by 7. W. R. Adams (33.) 35. 6d. 
HAND AND MACHINE IN THE COUNTRY. Rural 
Industries Bureau (15. 6d.) 2s. od. 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) Is. gd. 
ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) 1s. od. 
LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 35. gd. 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING IN JAPAN 1956 (15.) 15. 3d. 
THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (42s.) 43. od. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING IN BRITAIN. 
C.O.I. (15. 6d.) 1s. gd. 
VILLAGE BUS. HMSO. (1s. 3d.) 1s. 6d. 
PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by Maurice 
Taylor (155.) 16s. od. 
CIVIL SERVICE OR BUREAUCRACY by E. M. 
Gladden (215.) 225. od. 
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